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AT FRIENDS’ 
Central Dry Goods Store 


CAN BE FOUND: 


Lopin’s Tark Brown Merinoes, at $1.00. 
Lupin’s Dark Brown Cashmeres. at $1.123, 
Pure Mohairs. Dark Browns, at $1.25. 
Fine French Cretonnes, Dark Browns. $1 00. 
Nice Neat Figured Dress Goods, Brewns:, 26 c. 
Most Excellent Waterproof Cloaking, $1.00 to $1.123. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts,, Philada. 
N.B.— If Friends desire any of the above 


Goods, and can’t come, please send 
for Samples. 


STOCKING YARNS. 


We have now in stock a large assortment of wool- 
en and cotton stocking yarns, comprising the dif- 
ferent grades of brown mixed, black mixed Sheeps 

ay, and blue mixed. Our 32 and 36 Soft Wool 
yarns are special favorites. Special attention is 
called to our Gents’ and Ladies’ Woolen Stockings, 
of which we now have twelve varieties. 

JOHN M. FINN. 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, 


Philadelphia, 








Respectep FRignp: 


In consequence of the recent death of William 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 
& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boybood, it has fallen to my lot 
to be his successor in the China, Glass and Queens- 
ware busine s, No. 923 Market street, Philadelphia, 
under the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & 
EDWARDS. 

This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons. 


Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


TO FRIENDS. 





Proressor Purny Earnie Cuase, .or HavgRrorp 
CoLLEGE, proposes to deliver Six Familiar apd Ex- 
planatory Lectures in the Board of Trade Room, 
Mercantile Library Building, on ‘',Modern Scientific 
Discoveries'and Theories.” prea 

Lecture I, 11th.month, 17th.—Jean Baptiste Lay 
marck and Louis Agassiz. ‘“ Darwinism.” _, 

Lecture IJ, 11th month 24th.—Benjamin Thompson 
Cousot Rumford) and Humphrey Davy. ‘Heat, a 

ode of Motion.” 

Lecture III, 12th month lst.—Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Michael Faraday. ‘Electricity and Tele- 
graphy.” 

Lecture IV, 12th month 8th—Thomas Young, 
and William Allen Miller. “ Universal Force; ” 
“Spectroscopy,” ‘Let there be Light!” 

Lecture V, 12th month 15th.—Luke Howard and 
James B. Esphy. “The wind bloweth where it 
| listeth ;’’ Weather Predictions. 

Lecture VI, 12th month 22d —George Fox and 
Jonathan Edwards. ‘‘Harmony of Faith and 
Reason.” 

Tickets for the Course, $2. 
Office, 706 Arch street. 


~ A HOME BOARDING SCHOOL 
For ten small children, under guarded care. Address _ 


SARAH E. FELL, 
MECHANICSVILLE, BUCKS CO., PA, 


For Sale at ‘this 





= 








| CHESTER ACADEMY; 
Chester, Pa. For botn sexes. Students prepared for any 
| class in College, for business life, or for Teachers. Two 
Departments — PRIMARY and ACADEMIC, Skilled and 
experienced Teachers only employed. 
he Fall Term will open on Monday, September 6. 
GEORGE GILBERT Principal. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, : 


(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, ) 

Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. aed 


OOK MUSLIN HANDKERCHIEFS, IN 7-8 AND 4-4 SIZES. 

THIBET AND MERINO SHAWLS, AND SHAWL BINDINGS TO MATCH. 

BEAVER AND IMITATION SEALSKIN SHAWLS AT $8, WORTH $12. 

FELT AND CLOTH SKIRTS AND MOREEN SKIRTING. 

BROWN SILK BANDANNA HANDKERCHIEFS. 

BLACK SILK HANDKERCHIEFS FOR CRAVATS. 

DARK SHADES OF PLAIN SILKS. NEAT DARK STRIPE AND PLAIDS IN SILKS. 
DARK SHADES OF LUPINS’ MERINOS. BLACK MERINOS AND CASHMERES. 


BLACK SILKS OF THE PUREST QUALITY, 


AT LOW PRICES. 


TABLE DAMASKS. FINE TOWELS FOR BRIDAL AND CHAMBER USE. 
BLANKETS, SPREADS, FLANNELS, MUSLINS, TICKINGS, ETC. 
OUR GOODS ARE ALL OF GOOD QUALITIES, OUR PRICES THE LOWEST THAT CAN BE. 
MADE. OUR STOCK WILL BE POLITELY SHOWN, WHETHER YOU WANT TO 
PURCHASE OR LOOK. 


SAMUEL C. EASTBURN & CO., 


S. W. Cor. Eighth and Arch Stre ts, Philadelphia. 














FRIENDS’ 


LADIES’ 


50 CENT MERINO SHIRTS. 


50 cent Ladies’ good weight Merino Vest. 

66 cent Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 

85 ‘cent Ladies’ Finer Qual ty Vest. 

$1 Silk Stitched Superior Merino Vest. 

$1.25 Soft woolen Fine Fabric Vest. 

Also MUCH FINER GRADES—Ladies’ Merino 
Wear of both DOMESTIC and ENGLISH makes. 

55 cent Balbriggan, woven seams, embroidered. 

30 cent Ladies’ striped Stockings. 

25 cent Ladies’ Re-ular Fine Stockings. 

Ladies’ Woolen Hose, every style. 


BOYS? AND GIRLS? 


Ss. Cent Snirts. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts, 35 cents for 
small sizes, rising 5 cents to the size. 


46 CENT GIRLS’ SHIRT. 


One lot, finer grade, small sizes, 45 cents, rising 
5 cents to the size. 

The above prices are at least 25 rer cent. below 
former figures. 


MEN’S MERINO SHIRTS. 


We have in stock lines of Men’s Shirts, in white, 
cloaded and scarlet, from 40 cents to the finest dc< 
mestic and English makes. 
CHILDREN’S STOCKINGS, 
LADIES’ STYCKINGS, 
GENTS’ STOCKINGS, 


JOHN M. FINN, 
8S. E. corner Seventh and Arcn Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


R..H. MACY & C0,, 
14th St. & 6th Ave. NEW YORK. 
The Largest Importers in America of Do!ls and 

Toys suitable for Holiday Presents. The LARGEST 

RET4IL FANCY GOuwDS ESTABLISHMENT in 

New York. ge@yCatalogues sent free to any ad- 


dress.’ 
gaye Orders by mail a tended to with special care. 


CRICTTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


- 4324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 


SAMUEL W CRITTENDEN, Principat, 
Author of “ Crittenden's ‘'reatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 


Send for Circular giving particulars 26t 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Ten Mil-s from Philadelphia, 
UNDER THE CARE OF FRIENDS, 
Gives a thorough Collepiate Education to both 


} EVERY S1¥IKR 


' 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, 


and réceive the same degr-es. Furcatalogue, giving 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., 
Address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
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CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both Sexes uuder the Care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers gy. 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca. 
tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 


S. 0. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester Oo., N. Y, 


C. W. SLAGLE & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Ma, 


Soxicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and aij 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


8AML, BR, EIGHARDS, 
No. 256 N, Twentieth St. 


ly 


THOMPSON 8HO 
No. 1115 Citron 8 


URNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S8T., PHILAD’ 4, 


‘MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


Springboro, Ohio. 

under the management of Friends. Regular 
Classical and Scientific Courses; also Preparatory 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 
physical indvstzy daily required, and remunerated. 

Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) 
Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address 
the Presicczt, AARON WRIGHT, 

Springboro, Warren Co., Vhio. 


_ ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, — 


| FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER 


Has Removed from 420 NOBLE 8ST. to 


449 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. _ 

L. & R. L. TYSON, TRIMMING STORE, No. 249 
South Eleventh Street, above Spruce, Philadel- 
Have a good assortment of Trimmings 
and Dress Linings. Also fine modes, brown and 
mixed Yarns, best Berlin Zephyrs and American 
Zephyrs, Canvass, Superior Knit Goods always on 
hand and made to order. Wool and French Wad- 
dings and other Waddings of the best quality. 
Ladies Linen, Hosiery, Gloves, Collars and Cuffs. 
Friends: Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and materials 
or Caps; also Friends Caps made to order. 
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QDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


QONMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 


OFFIOE OPEN from 9 A, M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-Szconp Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub 
scribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence a 
the inning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in o#z0Ks, DRAFTS, Or 
P. O, Monzy-orDERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8S. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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THE LIFE IS THE LIGHT OF MEN, 


I rather wonder that some critics have not 
proposed to change this verse so as to make it 
read “ The Light is the Life of Men.” If we 
had written the gospel, we shoulu probably 
have put it in that form. According to our 
modern ideas, life comes from light, and 
not the reverse. Men are to be cured of all 
their woes and sins by ‘copious information 
addressed to the intellect. The diffusion of 
useful knowledge is to core all the ills that 
flesh inherits. Send all the children to 
school, and let them learn to read and write; 
then give them plenty of books and news- 

apers ; open public libraries; establish lyceum 
ectures; preach to them three, or at least 
two, sermons every Sunday, and the best 
thing is done for them. You have developed 
their natures. Only let them get into 
their heads a mass of information, more 
or less superficial, about Charlemagne and 
the spectroscope, the corelation of forces and 
the relativity of knowledge, the glacial age, 
the troubadours and molecules, the theory of 
Mr. Darwin, Spanish .iterature and new Pla- 
tonsim, and then you will have a highly cul- 
tivated and well-developed community. This 
is the idea many people have of education. 
They simplify it to the one method of flood- 
ing the brain with a deluge of miscellaneous 
and heterogeneous information on all subjects 
under heaven. 
Far be it from me to complain of this ten- 
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dency. Let us have all the light we can get. 
Make thought as free as a bird in air. 
Circulate’ information of all kinds by all 
means—living speech, the press, the post- 
office, the telegraph, the lecture-room, the 
school, the college. If it were possible, it is 
not desirable to put any check on this wide 
diffusion of intellectual information. Only 
let us not suppose that this is the whole thing 

or the main thing, in education. ; 

I think we ought to consider one or two 
other important facts. 

Let us remember that we cannot obtain 
knowledge by any merely passive reception of 
information. To listen passively, to read 
passively, does not give us knowledge. Opinion 
is not knowledge, belief is not knowledge, 
thought is not knowledge. We can receive 
opinions passively, we can accept a belief 
passively, but we can never know anything 

by adding the active to the passive 
exercise of the intellect. In short, knowledge 
comes only from experience, and experience 
always includes the action of the mind; try- 
ing, testing, considering, pondering, experi- 
menting on its object. 

A man may fill his memory with informa- 
tion, acquired from books or from other per- 
sons; but unless he has put his own life into 
it, it remains a belief rather than knowledge. 
It wants the element of certainty, which is 
only given by experience. 

1 may read a book of science, written by 
Humbolt or Agassiz, and I may believe thei 
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statements. Still, it is always possible that 
some other scientific writer may contradict 
their facts and question their inferences. 
But if I have tried the experiments myself, 
and observed the phenomena personally, if | 
have verified my observations by repeated and 
varied experiments, I am then sure of what 
I have observed, aid any number of scien- 
tific authorities to the contrary cannot shake 
my conviction. 

I may read a book about London, or Egypt, 
or Japan, and accept the author’s statements. 
They then become a part of my belief; but, 
strictly speaking, they are not a part of my 
knowledge. Subsequent travelers may deny 
the correctness of their description., But if I 
have seen the places myself,all the travelers 
in the world will not alter my conviction of 
what I have carefully and repeatedly observed, 
for that is knowledge. 

Some studies, you will say, do not admit of 
being thus verified by experience; for exam- 

le, history, geography and many sciences 

e cannot personally visit every country in 
the world. We cannot go back into the 
past to study history ; we must take on trust 
the statements of the astronomer concerning 
the eclipses of the sun and movn, or of Jupi- 
ter’s satellites. That is true, and therefore 
all such studies belong to the domain of be 
lief, not of knowledge. Our belief may be 
sufficient for a)l practical purposes ; still, it is 
only belief, not certainty. 

All study, all reading, all second-hand in- 
formation, leaves the mind in a condition of 
relative uncertainty, and should be balanced 
by some kind of work which brings one into 

ersonal contact with ‘acts. A merescholar 

as a certain feebleness of mental texture, 
compared with a man of the world. Life 
should be the basis of thought; study should 
follow experience. Milton says: 

‘* Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings rot 
A spirit and genius equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself.” 











































































































If children are sent to school when young, 
to study books, and then are sent to college to 
study more books, so grow to be men without 
having lived in the fields and woods, and 
come in contact with the facts of nature, 
they always have a sense of inferiority and 
imbecility in some directions. The first thing 
for children to acquire is knowledge of concrete 
facts, of animals and plants, stones and earth, 


















































the different minerals, of the work of the 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith, farmer. This 
is the broad, honest foundation of all knowl- 
edge ; the house of culture built on this rests 
on the rock ; else, on the sand. All this is to 
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be learned by life, and in all this life is the 
light of man. 














of nature. 
on boks alone loses the power of noticing 
external objects. 
fields or wvods, and he walks alung blindly, 
observing very little. 
out of doors, and he notices everything. He 
sees the grass, the birds, the squirrels, the in- 
sects, the weeds ; he stands by the laborers in 
the field, by the groom in the stable, watching 
all their operations. 
all teach him. He drinks in knowledge at 
every pore. 





their substance. 


of horses and cows, of hard wood and soft, of 





It will not do to postpone this experience 
After a while, a child brought up 


Turn him out into the 


But turn a little child 


Woods, winds, waters, 


The tendency of work is to faith, for it 
brings us into contact with permanent reali- 


ties, with unchanging laws. The tendency 
of thought and study alone is to doubt; for 


these deal with the forms of things, not with 
It is very bad for the mind 
to get away from realities, for contact with 
realities feeds the soul anew with the sense of 
permanent substance—that is, the sense of the 


presence of God, who is the only substance, 


the only permanence. 
We can never know God by thinking; 


enly by living. Just as we can only know 
Nature by living in active communion with 


her, not by thinking about her; so we can 
never know God by thinking about Him, but 
oply by living in communion with Him. 
Life is the light of man in religion. We 
commune with God, not merely by prayer 
and worship, but by all honest work, all real 
love, all genuine life. 

The day laborer, who does a faithful day’s 
work, trying to comply with the laws of the 
material world, is in communion with God, 
and receives into his soul something of the 
Divine nature. Hence he has a certain ccn- 
tentment and peace in his soul which the 
idler, who trifles away his days in desultory 
amusement, does not know. This is the pri- 
mary school of the religious life. When the 
Lord said, “ By the sweat of thy brow thou 
shalt eat bread,” he pronounced not a curse, 
but a blessing on mankind. Ifit were not 
for work, and the necessity of work, the 
world would be a hell. Work res/s us more 
than play ; and the rest of heaven is not idle- 
ness, but peaceful, useful activity. The 
Book of Genesis says that God took six days 
in which to make the world, and rested on 
the seventh day. But Jesus explains what 
that Divine rest is, by saying, “ My Father 
works down to this time, and I work.” God 
rests, as the earth under our feet rests; not by 
stauding still, but by an activity, :o steady, 
uniform, serene, that we do not notice its 
motion, because it is never interrupted, never 
checked. 
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We know God, not by hearing sermons 
about Him, or by reading books of theology, 
but by lives of obedience and love. “ He 
who doeth his will, shall know of the doc. 
triae.” 

Life is the light of man. All real life 
teaches us. ; 

We come to know ourselves by living. ~The 
only way to discover what we are made for, 
what we can do, is by trying to do something. 
If a boy is conceited or vain, and thinks 
himself very bright, if he thinks he is a genius, 
as boys sometimes think, give him something 
todo. Set himto work. That will test him; 
and he soon will discover both his real ca- 
pacity, and his real deficiency. Let him go 
amoug other boys, and they will soon take 
his conceit out of him. Boys are great icono- 
clasts; they do not believe ia idolatries of 
any kind; they are rough democrats, who 
put down all pretension, and recognize no 
superiority but that of ability to do something 
better than others can do. 

Self-knowledge comes through life. The 
young man leaves the harbor with a fleet of a 
thousand vessels; the old man is glad to 
reach the shore saved, or in a single boat. As 
the years come an. go, they test us and hum- 
ble us and show us what is in our heart. 

It is true that life does not always teach. 
Some people cannot learn, even from expe- 
rience. They repeat the same mistakes over 
and over again. The reason is that they 
have no love of truth. They do not wish to 
learn. They throw the blame of all their 
disappointments on others, never on them- 
selves. They are always the martyrs, the 
victims of an unhappy destiny, of evil for- 
tune, of cruel injustice. They are ready to 
criticise the faults of all others, never their 
own. 

As the poet says of one of this class: 

“« Many disappointments cannot cure 

This born obliquity, or check the lure 

Which this strong passion spreads; she grew not 

wise 

Nor grows. Experience with a world of sighs 

oo and pains and heart-break, have been 

ers, 

And taught her nothing; when she erred she 

errs.” 

But, if a person is honest and simple, and 
not too conceited, and loves the truth, then 




















life teaches him. As he grows older he grows 
wiser —James Freeman Clarke in Saturday 


Evening Gazette. 





A TESTIMONY OF WARRINGTON QUARTERLY 
MEETING, CONCERNING OUR ANCIENT 


FRIEND, MARGARET ELGAR, DECEASED. 


She was born on the 2d:of Second month, 
1739-40, old style, in Frederick county, 
Maryland, of religious parents, William and 





Mary Matthews, the former deceased before her 
birth, and the latter about her eighth year; 
and though deprived of her mother’s pious 
and tender care at so early an age, yet her 
counsel was remembered with much filial 
affection. 


In 1771 she entered into the marriage state 


with Joseph Elgar, and after reeiding a short 
time at Sandy Spring, in Maryland, removed 
within the verge of tnis Quarcerly Meeting. 
At Warrington Monthly Meeting she was 
appointed to the station of an Elder; and in 
1790 was recommended as a Minister by 
Mooallan Monthly Meeting. In the three 
succeeding years she visited all the meetings 
belonging to this quarter, and the families of 
two of its Monthly Meetings, as also several 
meetings belongiog to other quarters, and 
afterwards made several religious visits to 
different meetings in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and 
Ohio, which, from the testimonies received, 
were satisfactory. 


In the year 1807 she became a member of 


York Monthly and Particular Meeting, where 
she was frequently engaged in the exercise of 
her gift, to the strengthening of the weak and 
the stirring up of the lukewarm—often invit- 
ing the youth to advocate the precious cause 
of Truth—a cause which she testified was 
dignified with honor and crowned with an 
endless life. In 1811 she met with a close 
trial in the death of her husband. She was 
endued with a strong mind and enlarged un- 
derstanding, which, under fffe influence of 


religious principle, rendered her very service- 
able in the church; she was zealous for the 
support of the discipline, the right exercise of 
which she esteemed to be of great importance 
to the growth and preservation of our Society ; 
and remarked that in the course of her ex- 
perience, she had observed where this was 
neglected, meetings declined. She was often 
engaged in humble supp ication for the pre- 
servation of Friends everywhere, that by fill- 
ing up their ranks in righteousness they might 
bring glory to the Great Name. We believe 
it may be said of her, that she was an instru- 
ment in the divine hand, to whom the meta- 
phor applies, “ How beautiful are the feet of 
those that preach the gospel of peace and 
bring glad tidings of good things.” In her 
declining years she was remarkably preserved 
in the lise of religion; her public testimonies 
carried with them the evidence of a mind 
rightly exercised in the sulemu engagement 
to which she was called; her ministry was 
sound and attended in an enijpent degree 
with the baptizing power of trath, without 
which preaching is vain. Iu her intercourse 
with society she was affable and easy cf 
access, and was pleased with the company of 
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religiously inclined young people, by whom | they die with character. 


she was much beloved. 


The theory of hon. 
esty is dear to all by nature, and hence the 


In her last illness she was confined to her| young heart not yet out in the world feels 


room about six weeks, in which time she suf- 
fered much bodily pain. Her disorder was 
an affection of the breast, which made verbal 
communication difficult; yet it was evident 
that she enjoyed great serenity of mind, ex- 
pressing an entire resignation to the divine 
will, whether her disease should terminate in 
life or in death. On the 29th of Third month, 
1821, she departed this life as one falling 
asleep, in the 82d year of her age, and was 
the next day interred in Friends’ burying- 
ground at York. 





TEMPTATION AND CHARACTER, 
BY PROFESSOR IRVING. 


The law of industry is one of the grandest 
of life, and yet in the mind and heart there 
is a constant temptation to indolence. Hence, 
to battle against a life of repose is as essen- 
tial as to battle for the laws of Moses or of 
society. Each condition and locality of man 
has its local temptation, just as it has local 
language or local diseases. The city tempts 
to dress, to luxury; the village to indolence, 
and he that lives plainly, and escapes the 
vanity of the former, or that rises above the 
indolence of the latter, is equally a hero. 

As death is everywhere, so there proceeds 
from each place, city, or farm, or village, an 
evil genius—extreme ambition, cr extreme 
indifference ; extreme labor, or extreme re- 
pose; and he is a great man anywhere who 
rises up every morning against the evil genius 
of his place and presents his virtue against 
its vice, his will- power against its repose. We 
often fail to find the real foe of the soul; and 
in the city we will guard against German 
infidelity, when the real enemy is perhaps the 
Christian (?) love of gold; and in the village 
men will array themselves against a little 
dram-shop, when the grand enemy of the 
town is indolence, and the decline of public 
and private ambition. To find the peculiar 
temptation of the place and fight it, is the 
first duty of man. Temptation is an atmos- 

here in which a gocd character may ripen 
ike the vintage upon the warm hills of France. 
One cannot be said to possess any eecurity of 
character until ke has been tried. Our mother 
Eve failed because, instead of having char- 
acter, she possessed nothing but innocence. 
She knew nothing of death or sin, nothing of 
honor, for she had seen no dishonor. Like a 
child, she had innocence, but not an intelli- 
gent conception of moral worth. It is by the 
meaturement of sin by a long standing in a 
howling wilderness that a man of character 
is found. Men are born in innocence, but 


that honesty is as easy as sleeping, or Jook- 
ing, or hearing. Coming to early manhood, 
this innocent soul feels that integrity is ag 
much his own as are his hands and his face, 
But the wheel of fortune turns him into the 
money market, or into Congress, and before 
he is aware of it he has no integrity left, 
The truth is he never possessed any, in the 
best sense of the word, buf only entertained 
the theory as being true, and looked to the 


world of trial through the eyes of only inno- 


cence. 

The reason why so many fail of honor in 
public and private life is, that, setting out 
with the best intention, they do not realize in 
advance the difference between the science 
and the art. They thought the science of 
honesty would save them, whereas the most 
powerful honor is that which has been tried 
and stood the test—the honor that has been 
for forty days in the wilderness, amid the 
syren vcices of the world, the flesh and the 
‘devil. After a soul has once resisted temp- 
| tation, it begins to pass from the science to 
the art; the meaning of integrity begins to 
unfold itself in the heart, and there comes 
the first consciousness of moral power. After 
it has for a few years withstood the trial, then 
honesty becomes no bare theory, but an act- 
ual trait of character; and every year of 
rectitude in the face of obstacles adds a new 
beauty and glory to the character, just as 
each summer-time adds to the branches and 
foliage of a tree. To be met, therefore, with 
a great trial is only to be furnished with an 
opportunity to become honorable. 

In the lifetime of the youngest of you, you 
have seen great public men reach the highest 
places accorded to genius, and eloquence, and 
affability, and then sink, from failure of com- 
mon integrity. Their virtue had been the the- 
ory of a Selkirk on an island, surrounded only 
by his goats; or the dream of an infant, and 
not the hero of temptation. They held on 
to honesty until it was needed, aud then 
parted with the only power that could be of 
any value to them upon earth. 

When a map, in early or middle Jife, in 
business or in friendship, or in political af- 
fairs, is approached by a temptation of pas- 
sion or of gold, that is the only hour in which 
he ever yet in his life needed honor. Honor 
has been a dream up to that moment. To 
elight it then would be like a coast lighthouse 
lit up in the day-time, dark only at night. 

In the past five years many of our public 
men have had fine opportunities afforded 
them for building up grana characters, that 
would have cast light not only upon their 
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own a:.e, but upon millions of persons rising | and to enter with us upon the consideration 
up in the next generation. Oh! what grand | of this subject in the most serious and earnest 
hours they have enjoyed for passing over from | manner. 
innocence to integrity? Honesty is like an| There is need of a great change of both in- 
anchor—not for calm days, but for storms. | dividual and public sentiment and practice 
The anchor may be decked with flowers at|in regard to the work of Home Education. 
times, and, in a harbor, may lie at the bow, | We use the term “ education ” here to signify 
and silently promulge its theory. We have | the development of the mind and the forma- 
all seen them thas lying at the vessel's bow, | tion of character and not in its less important 
decked with wreaths, and silently expressing | sense of imparting information. 
their idea of usefulness. But when the ves-| The importance of this subject may be seen 
sel is out on its path, and there is a night, | from the fact that home education lies at the 
with storm and with darkness, without a star, | whole root of the after character and life of 
then the old mass of iron seems to glory in| the individual. The foundation laid at home 
its ruggedness, and, leaving its ideal festoons | is the foundation on which all afterwork must 
upon the deck, in the gloomy midnight it| be built. As this foundation is good or bad, 
drops into the deep, and grasps the solid | so will the subsequent superstructure be good 
earth with its gigantic arms. But much of|or bad. There are, indeed, occasional excep- 
our public honor is not of this iron-like stuff; | tional cases where persons have exhibited in 
when the storm and darkness come, the ves- | after life, a character in substantial disagree- 
sel goes straight to wreck; the anchor, in-| ment with that foundation which was laid in 
stead of seeking the bottom of the ocean, | early childhood, but these cases attract atten- 
where lies the solid world, seems to have been | tion only because they are exceptional, and 
made of painted wood, and, with its garlands | because the world knows full well that the re- 
of Christian theory still upon it, comes in | verse was to have been expected, and is the 
afloat. A vessel is badly off when its sheet-| usual course. ‘“ Whatsoever a man soweth, 
anchor fluats.—Arthur’s Home Magazine. that shall he also reap,” is as true in the 
physical, moral and spiritual life of a man as 
[We clip from the Moravian some wholesome | it is in a plant. What a child has been made 
truths plainly stated which we think, if more‘gen- | at home, he will be in a greater or less meas- 
erally regarded would be productive of incalculable | yre in after life. 
en ee CO SNE AE RE Home education is important also, because 
HOME EDUCATION. more powerful than any other influence 
Now a-days a great deal is being said, and| thrown around youth. We may send our 
very properly too, upon the subject of public | children, even at an early age, to schools to be 
educa ion. In view of the wide-spread cor- | trained and disciplined, but the sum of time 
ruption and demagogism with which Ameri- | thusspent is comparativelyinsignificantas com- 
can p>litics are disgraced, and in view of the | pared with that spent under the parents’ roof 
recent attacks all along the lines of the ranks | and the lesson he day are too apt to fade 
of the Romish Church upon the common | quickly away hefure the stronger influence of 
school system, the importance and absolute ne-|the home. The few hours spent at school 
cessity of educating all classes of American | under the eye of the teacher can accomplish 
citizens are coming to be more and more re- | comparatively littl, unless reinforced by the 
coguiz2d. There is however inthis connection, | power of home. Thus the influence of home 
aod in connection with the well-being of the | not only lays the foundation, but to a great 
Christian Church and of Mankind at large, | extent moulds and shapes the materials laid 
a scbject of still nearer importance ; we mean | upon this foundation. 
Home Education. To our way of thinking, American fathers 
We know there are a large number of per-| and mothers and older brothers and sisters 
sons who acknowledge the fact that home ed- | pay to> little attentiof to the matter of home 
ucation isa matter of vast importance and far- | education. The excuses usually given for the 
reaching influence; they acknowledge this | neglect of this most important duty are either, 
because they have always been toldso. Never- | it is too much trouble,or there is a want of time. 
theless, they do not seem to believe it, and| The former of these excuses means that the 
have no adequate conception of it, or they have | proper education of children is either not 
strangely inconsistent ways of living ; for they | worth the trouble it costs or is distasteful. 
go on from day to day, without being in the 
least degree influenced by their professed con- 
victions. If any of the readers of the Mora-| children can be absolved from the duty of at- 
vian shall take up this article and read so far, | tending to the formation of their characters, 
we beg them to think seriously whether our | and any such person who deliberately neglects 
remarks do not in some way apply to them,| this duty on the plea that it is distasteful, 
















No person who stands in a near relation to 
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commits a most.grievous sin. Neither is the 
other plea of want of time a good one; by no 
means so good as many would have believed. 
Very rare exceptions aside, no man or woman 
has a right to lack time for the training and 
educating of his or her children. To plead 
business, is to say that earthly goods are of 
more value than spiritual welfare. A man 
can generally make very reasonable provision 
for the bodily wants of his children, and yet 
have time to spend on their spiritual and in- 
tellectual training, and he is guilty if he does 
not so arrange his affairs. ‘ . ‘ 

As to the manner of this education, it should 
be accomplished by both precept and exam- 
ple. Of the two, by far the larger measure 
of stress should be laid upon the latter mode 
of education. Our homes should practically 
be rendered as nearly perfect as possible, to 
the end that their educating influence should 
in all cases be on the right side. It will be 
of little avail to recite the commands of the 
Lord in the hearing of our children if we do 
not follow them ourselves. Godly habits are 
formed more by example than by precept, so 
also with ungodly ones. 





THE SICK POOR. 


To be tossing with fever, torn by a 
cough, or racked with neuralgia is not 
pleasant. It is particularly hard to endure 
insummer. The thought of all the pomp 
that fills the circuit of the summer hills is an 
aggravation when one is a cloze prisoner be- 
tween four waljs. The bed may be luxurious, 
and the windows hung with rose-color; friends 
may move softly about, and flowers minister 
to the eye; still it is a great affliction to beill 
when the whole world is jubilant, and the 
year is ripening to harvest. 

What must it be to be sick in a tenement 
house? To be stretched on a wretched bed 
which it gives you a creeping sensation even 
to think of, in a narrow room, fetid with 
poisonous exhalations, and dark with dirt! 
To be ill in a quiet house, where every footfall 
is hushed for your comfort, and every voice 
is tenderly attuned that no discords may reach 

our ear, is a very different thing from being 
ill in an abode wherein dogs are barking, 
children crying, women scolding, men swear- 
ing, and boys fighting from morning till night ; 
the fumes of liquor, the smells of all sorts of 
cooking, the odors of bad tobacco, and the 
general senze of vileness filling and pervading 
every breath! How horrible! Yet hundreds 
of people, in places too miserable for descrip- 
tion, are thus ill and suffering every summer. 
Puny infants first see the light, and begin their 
wailing struggle for exi:tence, under condi- 
tions like these. Pale mothers drag out their 
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days, and consumptives grow weary of waiting 
for death in the crowded, crammed and abom- 
inable cellars and garrets into which the very 
poor huddle like vermin.— Christian at Work, 








Toe Bartram Oax.—Ata recent meetin 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sei. 
ences Dr. Joseph Leidy exhibited specimens of 
Quercus heterophylla, or Bartram Oak, from 
a newly discovered tree in New Jersey. Very 
few trees of this—perhaps not half a dozen. 
all told—have been found in this country 
since the original tree, from which Michaux’s 
plate and description were taken, was found 
near the gardens of the old botanist, Bartram. 
That tree has since been cut down; but seed- 
lings from this tree, now old trees, are still 
living in the o'd gardens of Bartram and 
Humphrey Marshall, but the trees are not like 
their parent. The Bartram Oak differs in no 
respect from the willow oak, except that the 
leaves are lobed, instead of being entire, wil- 
low like, as in that species. In the seedling 
tree at Bartram there are occasionally leaves 
slightly lobed ; but so lightly that they have 
to be diligently hunted for before they are 
found. This tree found by Dr. Leidy has 
deeply lobed leaves, and the owner, made 
aware of its interesting character, will preserve 
it from the woodman’s ax. Dr. Chapman re- 
marked in regard to this variety that many 
plants had different characters when young 
from that which they assumed with age; but 
now and then they carried their juvenescent 
form through their whole existence. It might 
be characteristic of the willow oak to have 
cut leaves frequently when young, and it 
would be in accordance with these facts if a 
tree now and then retained the lobed leaves 
to maturity.— From the Independent. 


———__+—~~40r - 


Scrence and religion are of their very na- 
ture enlarging and elevating agents. But 
we dare to say boldly, that if one excels the 
other in its liberalizing influence, it is the 
study of true religion. Not of doctrine only, 
not of forms and ceremonies ; but the religion 
of an upright and holy life, the religion of 
constant communion with the unseen but 
known God. And the outcome of such a re- 
ligion is what the Bible so beautifully desig- 
nates as “ the fruits of the Spirit.” It is here 
that philosophy and the philosophy of Chris- 
tianity must part company. Not that they 
ever become antagonistic, far from it; but 
that here Christianity goes a step beyond her 
sister. When the followers of science are 
more liberal, and the followers of Christ more 
Christ-like, science and religion may lay down 
their arms, and form common cause under a 
common and divine Master.—Sunday Press. 
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Earty Rexicious Tratnina.—Devo- 
tional feelings should be impressed as early 
as possible on the infant mind. They cannot 
be impressed too soon, and a child, to feel the 
full force of the idea of Go.!, ought never to 
remember the time when he had no such idea. 
We should endeavor to impress his mind by 
connecting religion with a variety of sensible 
objects with a'l he sees, all he hears, and all 
that affects his young mind with wonder or 
delight; thus, by deep, strong and permanent 
associations, we lay the best foundation for 
practical devotion in future life. He who has 
early been accustomed to see the Creator in 
the visible appearances around him, to feel 
His continual presence, and to lean upon His 
daily protection, though his religious ideas 
may be mixed up with manv errora which 
his reason will ultimately refine away, has 
made large advances towards that habitual 
piety, without which religion can rarely reg- 
ulate the conduct; and will never warm the 
heart.— Channing. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held 
in Race street Meeting-house on the 9th inst. 
The gathering was very large, many having 
been drawn to attend because of the expected 
presence of Sunderland P. Gardner. 

The first meeting lasted until 12 o'clock, 
and the deep solemnity and earnest attention 
with with the large assembly listened to the 
clear and forcible preseatation of some of the 
cardinal views held by our religious Society 
evinced an awakened interest in these Gos- 
pel truths that cannot fail of profit to the 
hearers. 

In the business meeting, the appointment 
of the same clerks and assistants and the an- 
swering of the usual Queries were about all 
that claimed attention. 

In the women’s branch much ex-ellent 
counsel and encouragement from the mothers 
drew all together in close sympathy and fel- 
lowship. The absence of some, whose places 
in our midst are vacant, was alluded to; 
their faithful lives and worthy example were 
felt to be incentives to those who must come 
forward and take up the burthen of service 
these have laid down, and the prayer went 
forth that a qualification may be given to do 
the Father’s will in the furtherance of every 
work and service of the Church. 

In the eveniog of the sama day the meet- 
ing-house at Seventeenth and Girard avenue 
was crowded to its utmost capacity, it being 
the second of the Circular evening M:2etings 
held this season. S. P. Gardner, in his usual 
clear and argumentative manner, spoke to 
the confirming and strengthening of many. 
The close was impressively solema. 
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On Fourth-day evening the same Friend held 


an appointed meeting at West Philadelphia 
Friends’ Meeting-house. 
large and very satisfactory. 


The meeting was 





=—=SCRAPS©S” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTEBS. 





“ Our forefathers, in their devotion to the 


cause of Truth, emineatly manifested a will- 
ingness to be anything or nothing, that the 
glory of God might be promoted through the 
‘riumph of righteousness, justice, peace and 
good-will among men. 


“When this condition becomes again the 


animatiag principle of our Society, we shall 
have reached that measure of Christian fel- 
lowship and love so significantly testified of 


by the name we bear—Friends—friends of 
God and friends of man.” 

The foregoing came to me as the expression 
of a present concern for us as a people, and 
I offer it for the “ Scrap Column,” peradven- 
ture it may stimulate to greater faithfulness 
some of us who may be in danger of resting 
upon our lees, williag to live upon pas‘ labor 
and enjoy whatever benefits may accrue from 
the faithfulness of our predecessors, measure- 
ably forgetful that yesterday’s manna is not 
food fit for to-day. 

I know we are called to move forward and 
perform the service of to-day, but it ia well 
for us occasionally to look back and review the 
acts of devotion that stand out in full relief 
in the early history of our Church, and for 
which devotion imprisonment, and even death 
were endured with Christian fortitude. 

We are not now called upon to give such 
proof of our fidelity to Truth’s convictions ; 
but these evidences of the sufficiency of Di- 
vine power to sustain the faithful servant 
may stimulate us to give heed to the further 
unfoldings of duty, so that we, too, may be 
found faithful in the accomplishment of the 
work of our day. 

Our work may differ in some points from 
that which was required of our forefathers, 
but there is one work common to all bearing 
the name of Christians, and that is such a 
submission to the guidance of the Divine 
Spirit as will enable us “todo justly, love 
mercy, aud walk humbly.” 





Other Friends will, no doubt, have in- 
formed thee ere this reaches Philadelphia, of 
all that was important at our late Yearly 
Meeting (Baltimore). It was a very favored, 
harmonious season from the beginning to its 
cloze. Love and Truth reigued throughout 
with a power that could be felt. I never was 
present at a Yearly Meeting of greater favor. 
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Not a single incident occurred from the be- 
ginning to its close that did not prove (ulti-} marked favor, more so, probably, than we 
mately) instructive, and tend to bind us more | },4.. known for many years, and we feel wel 
closely together in the bonds of religious fel- h yy b h i 
lowship. It was a season to be remembered. | *@t our paper may have been the ae 
The Divine Presence reigned over all, and of “ glad tidings” to our brethren and sisters 
Truth sensibly had the dominion. wherever situated. 

The close of the men’s meeting before the The evidences we have had of Divine favor 
partitions were opened was very solemn and 


impressive, and feeling the probability of its | impress us with the importance of the position 
being the last time I should enjoy such a| we hold asa denomination, a branch of the 
privilege, I desired to say, but felt physically | great family of Christ, and we wish to be 
too weak, “Now, dearest Father, let Thou] found doing our whole duty. This, we be- 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine eye3|):.7. we should fail to perform did we let 
have seen Thy salvation and the elevated and ’ : — : 
bright position Thou hast given this people | the present opportunity pass without pressing 
the privilege to occupy, beyond anything it} home to the conscience of each the obliga- 
has yet known, on the simple terms of obe-| tions of the hour. 


dience to the manifestations of Thy Spirit.) oy, acknowledgement comes from various 
which are wisdom and power, light and 


strength.” quarters that “ the shout of a King has been 
As we are individually drawn nearer to| heard within our borders.” It is while this 
the Great Center by the tender cords of the| Life-giving presesce is with us, while we still 
Good Father’s love, we must be brought | hear the rolling of the chariot-wheels, that 
ee other, however widely separ-| ,, petitions may be offered and find accept- 
P E ance. When we draw near to Him, bringing 
; all that we have and all that we are, craving to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. know more fully His will concerning us, and 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 20,1875. | reaching after His helping hand to direct our 
———_—_—_==_————— _ | wags, He will not wra a deaf car to cur.cap- 
Boox Nortices.—We find on our table a| plications. 
book entitled “Ritualism Dethroned,’ by| We appeal to you, members of the Society 
William B. Orvis, published by Henry Long- | of Friends, heirs together of the inheritance 
streth, No. 738 Sansom street, Philadelphia.| of the Father, upon whom rests “the 
From the attention we have been able to| burthen of the word of the Lord,” each 
give the volume we think it clear and forcible,| in your several allotments, that you stand 
and calculated to awaken thought and lead to| Shoulder to shoulder, ready to take up the 
an investigation into the authority upon which | portion assigned, and, going forth, carry with 
all the rituals of the Church are claimed to | you glad tidings for the family of man. 
stand. The simple faith we preach is just as 
We have also been in the receipt of the| powerful now to awaken the consciences of 
semi-monthly issues of “A Century After,” | men, if presented with the living force of a 
Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and | Divine commission, as it was when it clothed 
Pennsylvania, published by Allen, Lane & | the Apostles in the panoply of the Gospel, 
Scott and J. W. Lauderbach, No. 233 S. | and inspired our forefathers to proclaim its 
Fifth street, Philadelphia. The type is large | saving truths. There are still“ glad tidings ” 
and clear, and the paper fine. The views are | for all the weary ones and for the oppressed. 
selected with good taste, and are well-executed | “Glad tidings” to the heavy-laden, for we 
specimens of pictorial art. know that the anointing which enabled the 
Holy Jesus to say to His brethren in the 
synagogue of Nazareth, “This day is this 
Scripture fulfilled in your ears,’ is now ful- 
been held, and we have given our readers filling amongst us the same prophecy, and we 
carefully prepared summaries of each in | want all to be of good courage 


regular order. The fetters that have so long bound the 


These meetings have been occasions of 














GLApD Trpr1nes.—All the Yearly Meetings 
of our religious Society for 1875 have now 
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consciences of mankind are meltiag before the 
effulgence of that Light whose brightness 
yadiates from the Source and Center of all 
light, all warmth ! 

In this work of emancipating the mind we 
stand professedly in the forefront. Let us 
do our part faithfully and without compro- 
mise. The tendency of religious thought is 
toward a liberation from the shackles of 
ceremonial observances and sacraments, so 
called. The old grounds upon which these 
have stood are being re-examined and their 
foundations questioned. We must come up 
to the help of these inquirers ; now is our op- 
portunity. The awakening which we, as a 
people, are experiencing is not without its 
purpose. We must not fold away our gift 
and settle down at our ease, when so much 
is called for at our hands. 

Again we urge upon each to take up the 
portioa of this great work that lies at his or 
her door, and go forth as the husbandman, 
“bearing precious seed ;” for as certainly as 
that the promises of God remain sure, shall 
these return with joy, bearing the sheaves of 
increase. 





MARRIED. 


MOORE—WILY.—On the 21st of Tenth month, 
at Maple Grove Meeting, by friends’ ceremony, 
Michael W., son of Thomas and Elizabeth Moore, 
to Louise T., daughter of Thomas and Jemima E. 
Wi'y, all of Silverton, Huntington county, Ind. 


ss ciples 
DIED. 


BARDWELL.—On Sevezxth-day, Tenth month 
16th, 1875, Mary E. Bardwell, of Brant, N. Y., daugh- 
ter of Susan D. Akeley, of Buffalo, N. Y., and sister 
of Phebe A. Valentine, of the former place, aged 
32 years, 

crag sills acc 


OBITUARY. 


ASSANT.—On Tenth month 31st, 1875, after 
three days’ illness, Joseph Assant, aged 29 years. 

Tbis young man was the only son of Catholic 
parents, in good circumstances, in France, by whom 
he had been well educated; but, marrying a poor 
though worthy young woman, his family were alien- 
ated from him. He had, moreover, become dissat- 
isfied with the religion in which he had been edu- 
cated, and, to use his own language, did not wish 
any priest or images to come between him and 
God. 

Whilst thus feeling, he made the acquaintance of 
a Professor in one of the French colleges, who had 
resided in Philadelphia, and while here had at- 
tended Friends’ meetings, and was imbued with 
their principles, meeticg with afew others much 
after our manner of worship. 

Becoming in thiseway informed as to Friends and 
their principles, J. A. and his wife resolved to emi- 


grate to America, in order to get away from Cath- 
olic influence and be more amongst Friends. 

They arrived in Philadelphia a few months since, 
bringing a letter of introduction to one of our mem- 
bers, in which they are endorsed as conscientious, 
reliable, worthy persons. Here they attended Race 
Street Meeting, and he, having learned sufficient to 
read English, was interested in perusing Friends’ 
writings. 

Having but little means, they lived in a very mod- 
erate way, in a distant part of the city, hoping, by 
their industry (he as a cooper and she as a dress- 
maker and seamstress), to have more comfortable 
accommodations in the future. But this was not to 
be realized. 

The widow desired that the funeral should be 
conducted according to Friends’ manner, “ what- 
ever that might be,” and he was turied in a simple 
manner, in Friends’ Fair Hill Ground. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
No. 74. : 


(Continued from page 605.) 





AMONG THE MISTY MOUNTAIN TOPS. 


How we voyaged up lake Maggiore in a 
pouring rain, which made it a sad necessity 
for us to stay down in the little cabin, and 
how we landed at Locarno also in a rain, and 
took the train which bore us up the valley of 
the Ticino to Biasca, is rather a dreary story. 
Let it be briefly told. We are in Canton Tes- 
sin, the most beautiful of all the Swiss 
cantons, Italian in its flora and in its people, 
boasting among its productions wine and silk 
as well as cattle. There are evidences of recent 
floods in the luxuriant valley, and the river 
rushes along swollen and turbid to-day, its 
waters being powerfully reinforced by the 
torrents which come roaring down from the 
heights, forming numberless cascades. We 
are yet in the region of the olive, the mul- 
berry and the vine, but must soon leave them 
behind now, for the road rises and we are 
passing into the colder Alpine land. We 
soon come in sight of Bellinzona, a town on 
the left bank of the Ticino, containing 2,361 
inhabitants, and the seat of government for 
the canton alternately with Lugsno and 
Locarno. Here is the concentrating point of 
four roads—the St. Gothard, the Bernardino, 
and those reachiog the lakes Lugano and 
Maggiore ; and it is of military importance as 
the key of the passage from Lombardy into 
Germany. It has been the scene of many a 
selfish conflict between the Italians and the 
Swiss, both parties claiming the fair valley, 
and both ruling with arbitrary sway, as the 
obtained supremacy over the debatable land. 
Three picturesque castles overlook the town, 
and bear silent witness to the days when the 
Canton Tessin was ruled by force and held 
subject by the sword. 

And now we have reached Biasca, the 
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present end of the railway, and as it is raining 
heavily, we do not take seats in the diligence 
which is about to start northward, but retire 
to the hotel to await the afternoon coach. 
The weather does not much improve, but we 
obtain coupé seats in the evening diligence 
and away we go toward the upper world. 
Not many more years will travelers enjoy the 
privilege of crossing the St. Gothard moun- 
tains in the stage coach or post diligence, as 
it is called ; for behold the engineers are hard 
at work, boring, tunnelling and bridging; 
and the Great Central Alpine Railway will 
make this enchanted land a highway for the 
nations ; and the old Alpine post route over the 
St. Gothard ridge will become a thing of the 
past. Our coupé places are as favorable for 
rainy day travel as anything we could have. 
There are windows in front and at the side, 
which: we may open or close at pleasure, and 
the driver's seat is sufficiently elevated not to 
interfere materially with the view. But 
traveling in the rain amounts to very little in 
the way of enlightenment, and I shall say 
correspondingly little of historic towers, of 
antique churches, of rude villages, of deep 
defiles, of roaring torrents, of cataracts, or of 
blinding rain. Lot it suffice to say that we 
reached Airolo at the foot of the mountain, 
and at the south op*ning of the St. Gothard 
tunnel at eleven o’clock at night. Here we 
stop, and though the diligence is nearly two 
hours behind time, here are women hostesses 
who receive us with cheerful cordiality and 
make us as comfortable as could be desired. 

The next morning the storm still continues 
and the comfort and cleanliness of the inn, 
not to speak of the charm of a crackling wood 
fire, induce us to remain here till clear skies 
smile upon St. Gothard. 

_ The river Ticino is now only a noisy, rush- 
ing brook, and on either side of the narrow 
vale rise lofty mountains, green and flower- 
decked at the base, fir-clad midway, but 
wearing on their jagged and serrated heights 
a pure coronal of snows. We seem to have 
moved backward from the time of the sum- 
mer solstice to the early spring. But a dis- 
pensation of rain and mist follows day after 
day, till six days of ignoble but delightful 
rest have passed. We take opportunity in 
lucid intervals of the weather to make a little 
visit to the work-shops where the various 
operations supplementary to the work of 
piercing the mountain are being carried on. 
Here is one of the machines which has for its 
work the boring of the firm rock preliminary 
to blasting. The power employed, if I under- 
stood aright, is air compressed by the water 
power which nature furnishes so abundantly 
in this vicinity, and the work is done by the 
blows of a double chisel which turas slightly 
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on its axis between each blow. The same 
compressed air which works the machines 
effectually ventilates the tunnel and cools it 
by its sudden expansion when released from, 
pressure. The saw-mill was preparing timbers 
for the great work from the firs of the moun- 
tain; the forges were moulding the ne:dful 
irons ; and in a large and busy machine shop 
work of a more elaborate character was going 
on. In order to leave nothing undone which 
concientious tourists in god health ought to 
do, we make inquiry of the superintendent if 
we can, with propriety, enter the tunnel and 
see the marvellous operation actually in pro- 
gress. He courteously replies that the tunnel 
is a fearfully wet place and that a thorough 
water-proof dress is needed for the attempt, 
so we abandon all idea of giving a personal 
survey to the mighty works which are going 
on in the heart of the ancient mountain. The 
tunnelling has progressed 2 kilometers, he 
told us, and will be completed according to 
contract in the year 1880. It is a most 
wonderful demonstration of the skill of the 
modern engineer, that two parties should be- 
gin operations on opposite sides of the snow- 
clad mountain ridge, and make their excava- 
tions meet somewhere in the mysterious center 
of the rocky mass. The slightest error in the 
calculation and the titanic work is baffled. 
Much of the debris which comes out of the 
mouth of the tunnel seems to be finely 
pulverized soil, and is not left to cumber the 


earth io an unsightly fashion, but is distributed 
in ornamental and useful banks and terraces, 


which are being neatly sodded. So all the 
old fairy love of spiritual beings dwelling on 
the misty heights which seem to cleave the 
skies, and of grim creatures of darkness, 
hidious, misshapen gnomes, whose home was 
in the heart of the hills, are vanishing or 
have vanished away from earth. The dreams 
of the poet must take a new direction and he 
must find solace “in the fairy tales of science 
and the long result of time.” We shall surely 
have no cause to lament that 
‘* Earth outgrows the mythic fancies, 
Sung beside her in her youth, 
For these debonnair romances 
Sound but dall beside the truth.” 


Sixth month 24th, witnessed a change for 
the better in the weather, the sun shining out 
brightly about noon. Hastily we order a 
carriage; though the mists yet lie heavy 
about the mountain tops, and up we go by a 
wonderful tortuous road of twenty-eight zig- 
zag terraces. The ease with which our horses 
mount the precipitous slope is accounted for 
by the very gradual rise of the road, which, 
like a great ribbon, we can see unrolled below 
us as we rise from terrace to terrace. Radiant 
flowers deck this upper world long after the 
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river which we have traced almost to its home 
on the snowy mountain top. Oaward we go 
another half mile, and we have reached the 
bleak lofty spot where is the Hospice and the 
St. Gothard Inn. A quarter of a mile further 
and the summit of the pass is reached and we 
have obtained the elevation of 6,507 feet. 
Here are several small lakes fed by the 
abundant snows which yet are piled many 
feet deep in the gorges. From these reser- 
voirs or from others near at hand flow the 
Rhine, the Rhone, the Reuss and the ‘Licino. 
Soon the rain abates, then ceases; and the 
sunbeams come struggling down among the 
mists, as we dash rapidly down the mountain 
side with the impetuous leaping Reuss. We 
share the triumphant joy of the young river, 
just liberated from the fetters of the frost 
king, as we leave behind the desolate heights 
for the flowery vale once more. Very-soon 
the town of Hospenthal is seen sitting at the 
entrance of a broad open plain, evidently once 
a mountain lake. An old tower on the grassy 
hill is attributed to the Lombards; and the 
large hotel (the Meyerhof ) seems to invite us 
to pause for the night and examine at leisure 
the relics of past generations. 

But our destination is Andermatt, which is 
now in sight, sitting in its flowery meadow 
through which the rapid Reuss is hastening 
with an unwonted wealth of waters. Weare 
yet 4,730 feet above the sea, but have passed 
the bleak and rugged summit of St. Gothard, 
and now may rest in a soft pastoral meadow 
of the upper world. The hotel Bellevue, 
which receives us is a large, handsome, new 
building, and is furnished with every device 
to comfort and detain the wanderer. There 
are great white porcelain stoves of the Ger- 
man style, there are newspapers in several 
languages, there are books of entertainment 
and of instruction at our service, there is 
abundance of pleasant company, there is good 
cheer, neatness, order and even elegance, ac- 
cordingly. Here we decide to remain till 
better days of bright skies and balmy airs 
dawn again on the stern Alpine lands. 

The next two days are misty and rainy, 
admitting only of very short walks, and 
scarcely revealing the confirmation of the 
amphitheater-like valley of the hills in which 
the humble little town of Andermatt nestles. 
It is about nine miles long and one broad, 
and contains 1,360 inhabitants, whose only 
means of subsistence are the flocks and herds 
which find pasturage here. Wonderingly the 
traveler asks where the people of this lofty 
plain obtain fuel to enable them. to brave the 
terrors of winter, that often fills their valley 
with snow to the depth o: twenty or thirty 
feet. There is only one little triangle of firs 
which seems to have been preserved on the 


trees disappear. Among these are wild roses 
in full bloom: Campanulas, in great pro- 
fusion; Ornithogalums, larger and more 
abundant in bloom than is their wont; Pinks, 
crimson and of paler hues; a lovely violet 
Oxales, which hung its tender blooms in 
sheltered places under protecting rocks; Tri- 
toliums, of the alpine sorts; great wooly heads 
of yellow, and the tender, delicate looking 
pink variety with large flowers, with our 
familiar white clover; delicate Leguminous 
plants of every hue; the large flowered stem- 
less Gentian, which nestles down among the 
grass; Sedums in infinite abundance, doing 
their very best to gild the desolation; a 
mighty army of delicate, white-flowered little 
creatures of the mist too numerous to men- 
tion ; the inevitable Yarrow, pink and white; 
delicate Umbellifers, blushing at their un- 
wonted elevation; the hardy Erica, just 
donning its perfect bells; now and then a 
crimson Lily, lifting its splendid chalice 
heavenward; ferns and mosses filling out 
every moist and shadowy nook; and most strik- 
ing and characteristic of all, here are whole 
hill-sides decked with the bright Rhododen- 
dron of the mountain tops; the Alpen Rose, 
which is just coming into richest bloom ; very 
abundant, too, is the Equisetum, that most 
ancient of the children of the hills, tracing 
its ancestry far back into the mysterious 
ages of which the rocks bear everlasting 
witness. 

At length our driver points ahead and 
calls our attention to the fact that we are 
about entering the Val Tremola (Trembling 
Valley), a gorge which formerly struck terror 
into hearts of travelers, from the frequency of 
the avalanches which were precipitated from 
the heights. We take a long look backward 
into the fair valley of the Ticino which lies 
below, and vanish away into the thick cloud 
which fills the Vale of Terrors. But the 
cloud soon becomes the drenching rain storm ; 
the torrents roar down the worn channels of 
the hills, and every window of the carriage 
must be tightly closed as the patient horses 
labor onward towards the summit. 

It was this part of the ascent of St. Gothard 
that witnessed a desperate struggle between 
the French and Russian forces for the pos3es- 
sion of the pass, and it was here that the aged 
Suwarrow, seeing “ his children” falter before 
the fire of the French, ordered a grave to be 

dug, and lying down in it, declared he would 
be buried on the spot of his first retreat. It 
is recorded that this tragic proceeding turned 
the fortune of the day, and the French were 
driven back for a time, leaving the Russians 
masters of the pass to Italy. A little further 
on we cross the Ticino, now very near its 
nursing lake, and take a fiaal leave of that 
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mountain side nearest the village as a protec- 
tion from avalanches, and if it were drawn 
upon for fuel it must speedily disappear. We 
are told that all the wood used in the valley 
must be hauled up from the more favored 
lands below, and that it is very dear and is 
used with the greatest frugality. A dismal 
necessity in this chill place ! 

The long decay of the ages has clad the 
steep, rocky hillsides with a layer of soil, and 
the watchful beneficence of Nature has thrown 
over this a mantle of flowery verdure, most 
pleasant to eyes which ache with the contem- 
plation of the splendors of Italy. The Reuss, 
which has already fallen 2,000 feet from its 
sources, on the neighboring summit, comes 
rushing along between its raised and walled 
banks, wild with the acquired momentum of 
its mad leaps, and eager for the new fury and 
plunge at the lower end of the valley, where 
the granite mountain walls give it grudging 
passage toward the beautiful lake of its de- 
sire. Here is the gorge which is spanned by 
the slender arch of masonry, 750 years old, 
which kas been named the Devil’s Bridge. 
One questions the propriety of naming the 
useful and needful work of the good Abbot 
Gerald, of Einsiedeln, in honor of the tra- 
ditional father of lies, who is believed to an- 
tagonize all efforts for the relief of man’s es- 
tate. The approach to the defile from the 
valley would ve effectually barred by the 
projecting rocky shoulder of the mountain, 
which here leaves not the slightest footway 
even for the bold climber. Until the year 
1707, the only way of passing this buttress of 
rock was by a shelf of boards, suspended on 
the outside by chains just above the dashing, 
foaming torrent. To obviate this terrific ne- 
cessity, was constructed the tunnel in the 
rock, 180 feet long, which is called the Hole 
ot Uri. It was at first only passable for pe- 
destrians and for mules; but on the recon 
struction of the St. Gothard road, it was en- 
larged so as to admit the lumbering diligence. 
The waters drip evermore in this gloomy pas- 
sage, and now, after the profuse rains of many 
days, it is needful to traverse it with umbrella 
spread and with a protecting cloak to guard 
against the icy waters which come down like 
a shower. 

The transition from the flowery pastoral 
valley to the savage gorge beyond is striking 
enough. The old bridge is a thin segment of 
a circle, and looks amazingly frail to have 
endured for long centuries. It is suspended 
without any parapet, séventy feet above the 
river, and, as it has been superseded by a 
solid modern structure of granite, armed with 
high parapets, which now towers above it, the 
old bridge is not used, and is covered with a 
soft layer of turf, which gives a footing for 
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swept valley. , 
snow-capped summits were beautiful upon the 





delicate, fragrant flowers and for the waving 
grasses. 


The French and Russians contended fiercely 


for the mastery in this solemn, roaring gorge 
during the campaign of 1799; but, to force 
the passage in the presence of a skilful and 
vigilant army, determined to defend the pass, 
would seem a feat impossible. 


Our host informs us that the valley of Ur. 


seren was originally clad with forests, which 
were its best defence against the avalanche ; 
and that the people who dwelt in this little 
mountain vale valued and preserved the mur- 
murous fir trees which kept watch and ward 
over their sanctuary and their firesides. But 
fierce contending armies, selfishly regardless 
of the needs of the peaceful herdsmen of Ur- 
seren, felled the trees, and thus left the de- 
fenceless meadow land without the barriers 
which nature had provided. ‘ 
steps are now being taken to plant again the | 


I believe that 


timber among the hills; but how much easier 


do men find it to ravage and to destroy than 
to clothe again the waste places. 


The 28th of Sixth month rose with all con- 
ceivable beauty and brightness on the rain- 
he rosy tints peculiar to the 


mountains, and hailing the glad promise of 
better days, we accept vacant seats in the car- 
riage of a friendly family of English travel- 
ers, for a day’s ride over the Furca pass, and 
for a visit to the Rhone Glacier. It wasa 
delightful experience to drive up the fine, tor- 
tuous roadway, mounting from terrace to ter- 
race till we reached the region of perennial 
snows, and were 7,992 feet above the sea. 
But even here is flowery greeaoness, and here, 
too, is a comfortable inn, which boasts of hav- 
ing entertained Queen Victoria and her suite 
for three days in 1868. A portrait of the 
kindly mother of princes hangs in the dining- 
hall, and the autographs of many, if not all 
of her suite, bear testimony to the amazing 
fact that we are in the very footprints of roy- 
alty. Ordering a dinner on our return, we 
press on a mile or two down the slope on the 
other side, till we come in sight of the great 
glacier which feeds the Rhone, and holds in 
its firm grasp the icy tribute of uucounted 
ages. With the help of a guide, we clamber 
over intervening snow-fiel ‘s, and over the 
rugged morraine, to the very edge of the ice- 
torrent, and look down on the amazing 2 
tacle as it glitters and sparkles in pure, clear 
sunshine. It is, indeed, a fit cradle for a 
mighty river, filling the valley from side to 
side, and piling itself against the rocky shoul- 
der of the overhanging mountain. As the 
mighty mass of the ice-torrent has gravitated 
towards the seas, it has found an impassable 
barrier in its own ponderous weight, and has 
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came in America at once illustrious and pop- 
ular. A thorough knowledge of numerous 
discoveries, with bold and orginal views con- 
cerning them, strengthened by penetration 
and ripened by reason, a persuasive eloquence 
which charmed—all these have procured for 
Louis Agassiz esteem and reputation among 
his contemporaries, and great influence in 
all modern scientific movements. With him 
the passion for study was as ardent in the 
years of advanced life as in youth; with an 
earnest desire to penetrate into the marvelous 
wonders of nature, and the desire of wealth 
for the sole purpose of making it subservient 
to science. His father, pastor of the village 
of Motier, lived with an eye single to the dis- 
charge of his office, little thinking of a high 
destiny for his son. 

In the course of his walks to and from 
school, young Agassiz made collections of 
such insects as came in his way, and mani- 
fested great love for nature. To pursue his 
classical studies, he entered the academy of 
Lausanne. On completing his course there, 
the spirit of scientific investigation seemed to 
take entire possession of his mind. Obliged 
to engage in some profession, he entered upon 
a course of medicine. The first two years 
were passed at Zurich, the following ones in 
Germany, during which he familiarized him- 
self with the principal languages of Europe. 
In 1826, we find him at Heidleberg, where 
Tredemann, one of the most remarkable of 
Germany’s literary men, taught comparative 
anatomy. Bischoff was professor of botany, 
Leuckart of zoology. A year later, Agassiz 
entered the university of Munich, where were 
the eminent naturalists, Dollinger and Oken, 
the latter of whom was creating a great sen- 
sation in Germany. The study of medicine 
and natural history were not enough for 
Agassiz. Philosophical ideas attracted him, 
and he was for several years an attentive 
listener at Schelling’s course of lectures, which 
led to deep meditation upon the phenomena 
of nature, with the desire to search into the 
origin of life. 

‘Two learned men, J. B. de Spix, noted for 
his estimable work on zoology, Ph. de Mar- 
tins, also a celebrated author, made from the 
years 1817 to 1820 extensive explorations in 
the interior of Brazil. At this time South 
America had not been so far explored, and 
this collection of Spix and Martins afforded 
great interest, from its including many speci- 
mens for the first time brought to Europe. To 
give greater attraction, the two travelers un- 
dertook to represent them in print, but Spix 
died in 1826, leaving the zoological part in- 
complete. The fishes in the rivers of Brazil 
had received: neither classification nor des- 
cription. Who would undertake the difficult 


broken itself into myriad gigantic fragments, 
which are wildly tossed in prismatic masses, 
breaking the sunbeam into rainbow tints, and 
defying the most skilful mountaineer to pass 
the frosty barrier. The torrents born of the 
glacier are roaring underneath, and evermore 
a threatening crackling attests the persistent 
energy of the earth’s attraction. We linger 
on the lofty brink, midway of the ice-valley, 
and watch the varying effect of light and 
shadow on the vast medley of water crystals, 
which speak eloquently of the far gone time 
when the Ice King reigned triumphant over 
all these lands. According to Longfellow, 
who, perhaps, once stood meditative where we 
now stand: “It is a gauntlet of ice, which 
centuries ago Winter, the king of these moun- 
tains, threw down in defiance to the Sun, and 
year by year the Sun strives in vain to lift it 
from the ground on the point of his glittering 
spear.” 

We can see the whole extent of the glacier 
from this point. The towering height at the 
head is Galenstock, over 11,000 feet high, and 
it descends, in gradually widening terraces, a 
distance of eighteen miles; and trom its ter- 
minus, which we can see far below us, gushes 
the high-born stream which was said by the 
ancients to issue “from the gates of eternal 
night, at the foot of the pillar of the sun”— 
the hoary Galenstock. S. R. 

Sizth month 30th, 1875. 









































From the Boston Transcript. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, 


The Revue des Deux Mondes has lately 
devoted two long articles to Louis Agassiz, 
in which the life and labors of the great nat- 
uralist are presented in a very interesting 
light. These articles translated would form 
a small book that could not help having a 
wide circulation, popularizing among all 
classes the achievements of a man about whom 
the public, although fuil of respect for his 
memory, know comparatively but little. Until 
a complete biography is published, the read- 
ers of The Transcript will doubtless be glad 
to peruse the present notice, which has been 
translated for its columns by M. Narcisse Cyr. 

Upon the northwest bank of the lake of 
Morat, not far from the famous battle field 
where Charles-le-Temeraire lost his glory, 
stands the little village of Motier. Neither 
beauty of scenery nor historical memory 
has attracted the traveler to this spot. 
But hereafter the votaries of science, passing 
through the canton of Fribourg, will rarely 
fail to visit this humble hamlet, for it was at 
Motier, the 28th of May, 1807, that Louis 
Agassiz was born. This poor locality now calls 
up the memory of a great name; for he who 
was celebrated from his youth in Europe be- 
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work® Martins, who had noticed the close 
application and strong mental force of the 
young student, offered it to him. Agassiz at 
the age of twenty-two years, began the task, 
and everywhere met with encouragement. 
With the intention of studying the fi hes of 
the Danube and its tributaries, he went to 
Vienna. Those connected with the museum 
gave him a cordial welcome and aided him 
in defraying expenses incident upon the re- 
presentation of his subject. While Agassiz 
observed with delight the living species, he 
occupied himself Jargely with the study of 
extinct races. George Cuvier had pursued 
nearly the same course in his researches into 
the past world of mammiferous animals and 
reptiles, but for extinct races of fishes a skill- 
ful investigator was yet tocome. In1831 he 
went to Paris, was well received by Cuvier, 
also found in Alexandre de Humboldt a pro- 
tector, counseller and friend. But the pat- 
ronage of Cuvier and Humboldt was not 
enough ; the young naturalist Leing poor, the 
necessity of a position became imperative. 
He applied to M. Louis Coulon of Neuchatel 
for the professorship of natural history. No 
one had before thought of teaching natural 
history at Neuchatel, but M. Coulon judging 
the idea a good one, Agassiz was engaged for 
three years at a salary of 2,000 francs. 

In 1833 he published the first edition of 
“Les Recherches sur les Poissons fossiles.” 
In preparing this work Agassiz made 
frequent visits through the different countries 
of Europe, forming new friendships and in- 
citing a co-operation in his plans which led to 
success in founding a small academy, the 
members of which constituted La Société des 
Sciences Naturelles de Neuchatel, of which so- 
ciety Agassiz was manager. The subject of 
glaciers now attracted his attention, and an 
excursion to the Alps having been proposed, 
Agassiz, Studer, Desor and four others made 
up the party. The ascent of Mont Rose was 
made and thorough investigations completed. 
In 1840 our indefatigable student presented 
to the world an account of this exploration 
under the title of “ Etudes sur les Glaciers,” 
with an accompanying atlas. “ When the 
earth cooled off,” remarked the author, “ the 
polar regions must have been the point at 
which all the mass of vaporized water in the 
meridional parts of the globe were condensed 
and precipitated in the form of rain, hail and 
snow, as long as the falling of the tempera- 
ture continued. There resulted from this, 
immense accumulations of ice and snow, 
under which beings of this period have been 
buried, a period. whose duration has been 
considerable, since it embraces the building 
up of the Alps, and all the phenomena to 
which the melting away of this mass of ice 


had given place.” This, at that time, was a 
bold view. 

Soon after, a cabin was erected where 
Agassiz with Charles Vogt and others of 
Neuchatel passed many happy days, giving 
to their retreat the name of ‘* Hétel des Neu- 
chatelois,” which name was inscribed in larze 
characters upon a rock. Their days were 
passed in delightful discoveries and lively 
conversation, and their nights in a quiet sleep 
amid the profound silence of the cold and the 
frozen brooks, whose breath gave no sound, 
During their stay Mme. Agassiz with her 
young son made the ascension of the mountain 
and was joyfully received by the surprised 
housekeepers of the stone cabin. 

During all this time Agassiz never lost 
sight o° his main object—the study and classi- 
fication of the extinct races of fishes. In 1843 
“Les Recherches sur les Poissons fossiles ” 
was published in five volumes, with an atlas 
of 384 plates. But these publications had 
beea costly, and their author was heavily in 
debt. Like many others whom absence of 
fortune had obliged to abandon the bringing 
forward of an expensive work, Agassiz suf- 
fered much distress of mind, and at last de- 
cided upon a trip to America, in acceptance 
of an invitation from Mr. John Lowell, of 
Boston, to give a course of public lectures in 
that city. He left immediately for Paris, 
meeting his old friends Desor and Charles 
Vogt. Through their influence, and that of 
Humboldt, who had never lost sight of his 
pupil, he gave an account of his discoveries, 
his own views, and the thoughts of others 
which he had worked out, and was listened to 
with enthusiasm. He still pushed on with his 
studies, still kept up with his writing, and 
just before his departure for the New World 
gave Paris another work entitled, “‘ Nouvelles 
Etudeset Expérience sur les Glaciers Actuals,” 
But the time came when Agassiz could no 
longer put off the voyage to America, and in 
1846 he crossed the Atlantic. 

Decidedly Neuchatel is abandoned. The 
city ennobled for a dezen years by a scien- 
tific movement which drew within its walls 
strangers of high distinction has now fallen 
asleep. But Neuchatel at least preserves the 
memory of the great man who gave it a pass- 


ing lustre. 
(Concluded in next number.) 
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THE power of unconscious tuition is a 
mighty one, and when it comes to be appre- 
ciated at its true worth, mothers will be more 
careful than they now are to-whom they in- 
trust their little ones. 

codiempenidliaiptevinge 
“ GREAT ideas, unce brought to light, do not 
ie. 
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EVENING SONG. 


Close, little weary eyes, 
The day at last is over; 
To-night no more surprise 
Sball they discover. 
Nor bird, nor butterfly, 
Nor unfamiliar flower, 
Nor picture in the sky, 
Nor fairy in the bower. 


Rest, little weary feet, 
The woods are dark and lonely ; 
The little birds rest sweet, 
The owl is watching only ; 
No buttercup is seen, 
Nor daisy in the meadow ; 
Their gold and white and green 
Are turned to purple shadow. 


Fold, little busy bands, 

Day is the time for doing ; 
The boats lie on the sands, 

The miil-wheels are not going; 
With n the darksome mine 

Are hushed the spade and hammer ; 
The cattle rest supine, 

The cock withholds his clamor. 


Still, little restless heart, 
Be still until the morrow ; 
Till then thou bast no part 
In either joy or sorrow. 
To new and joyous day 
Shall litule birds awake thee; 
Again to work and play, 
With strength renewed betake thee. 
—Good Words. 


ete 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 
BY WHITTIER. 


O Golden Age, whose light is of the dawn, 

And not of sunset, forward, not behind, 

Flood the new heavens and earth, and with thee bring 
All the old virtues, whatsoever things 

Are pure and honest and of good repute; 

But add thereto whatever bard has sung 

Or seer has told of when, in trance and dream, 
They saw the Happy Isles of prophecy! 

Let Justice hold her scale, and Truth decide 
Between the right and wrong; but give the heart 
The freedom of its fair inheritance ; 

Let the poor prisoner, cramped and starved so long, 
At Nature’s cake feast his ear and eye 

With joy and wonder; let all harmonies 

Of sound, form, color, motion, wait upon 

The princely guest, whether in soft attire 

Of leisure clad, or the coarse trock of toil, 

And, lendivg life to the dead form of faith, 

Give human creature reverence for the sake 

Of one who bore it, making it civine 

With the ineffable tenderness of God; 

Let common need, the bro herhood of prayer, 
The heirship of an unknown destiny, 

The unsolved mystery round about us make 

A man more precious than the gold of Ophir— 
Sacred, inviolate, unto whom all things 

Should minister, as outward types and signs 

Of the eternal beauty which fulfills 

The one great purpose of creation, Love! 

The sole necessity of earth and heaven. 


A NEW ENGLAND CHURCH IN OLDEN TIME. 


If we could carry ourselves back to those 
days, and were to approach a New England 
village about 9 o'clock on Sunday morning, 
we should hear some cne beating a drum, or 
sounding a horn, or blowing a conch-shell, or 
possibly ringing a bell, to call people to wor- 
ship. As we come nearer sill, we should see 
a flag waving from a log-built church, or 
“ meeting house.” Entering the village, we 
should see a strong fence of stakes around 
this meeting-house, and a sentinel in armor 
standing near it; and we should see some of 
the men, as they went in, leaving their mus- 
kets in his care. We should, perhaps, see a 
cannon or two planted near the meeting- 
house ; and we should also see some strange 
wooden frames not far off, these being the 
stocks and the pillory, put there to punish 
offenders. Looking at this church, we should 
see that it had very few glass windows, and 
that these had very thick and small panes, 
diamond-shaped, and set in leaden frames. 
We should observe that the other windows 
had oiled paper instead of glass; and we 
should see between the windows the heads of 
wolves that had been killed and displayed 
there during the past year. 


If we were to look inside the little church, 
we should not see families sitting together as 
now, but they would be distributed accord- 
ing to age, sex or rank. In those days, the 
old men sat together in one place in the 
church, the young men in another; the boys 
all sat on the pulpit stairs and gallery, with 
constables to guard them. Each of these con- 
stables had a wand, with a hare’s foot on one 
end and a hare’s tail on the other. These 
were to keep the people awake. If any woman 
went to sleep, the constable touched her on 
the forehead with the hare’s tail, but if a 
small boy nodded, he was rapped with the 
other end, not quite so gently. No doubt 
the wand was often used, for the services were 
sometimes three or four hours long, the sex- 
ton turning the hour-glass before the minister 
at the end of every hour. The only music 
consisted of singing by the congregation from 
a metrical version of the psalms, called “ The 
Bay Psalm-book.” The whole number of 
tunes known to the congregation did not ex- 
ceed tev, and few congregations could go be- 
yond five. This was the Puritan form of re- 
ligious service, and people were nvt allowed 
to stay at home from it; for men, called 
tithing-men, were sent about the town to look 
for those that were absent. Men were fined 
for every unnecessary absence; and, if they 
staid away a month together, they might be 
put in the stocks, or into a wooden-cage.— 
Higginson’s History. 
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Happy is the man who has found out his 
sins before his sins have found him out. 








NOTICES. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PENN SEWING SCHOOL OF PHI- 
LADELPHIA, 


The Sixth Annual session of the Penn Sewing 
School reopened the first Seventh-day of Eleventh 
month, 1874, with one hur ed and twenty-two 
children (colored and white), which increased in 
numbers until two hundred and sixty names were 
enrolled; average attendauce, one nuudred and 
sixty-two, of whom fifty-three were colored. 

Five hundred and thirty-seven garments have 
been distributed, mostly the work of their little 
fingers. We have with us some children who feel 
a desire to learn to sew, but who do not need the 
garments which they make. These garments are 
then given to a poorer class. At the same time we 
endeavor to impress upon the minds of the children 
that they are doing a good work by assisting those 
whose lot is not so for.unate as theirs. 

We extend our thanks to those who have so Kindly 
aided us heretofore, and hope that we shall not be 
forgotten in the coming wiuter. 

ANNIE CALEY, President. 
Lucy Smytu, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S Report. 





Received from Contributions....... htend semeal $461 57 
Expenditures ........ © cove cecccocsoes coveseces cooeee 421 27 
Balance on Band c.cccce scccsccsccsess eseene - 240 30 


AsEenaTH ©. Moorn, Jreasurer. 


The Mothers’ Meeting, held for the purpose of in- 
structing poor women in sewing, opened, for its 
third term, on the 5th day of Eleventh month, 1874. 
On the roll-book have been registered one hundred 
and one names. Average attendance, forty-two; 
largest attendance on any one day, seventy; 
smallest number, tweuty-one. Two hundred and 
ninety-one garments were made during the winter. 
Of these, one hundred and one (the first made) were 
given to the women, and for one hundred and ninety 
they paid half the cost. 

Anna M. Green, Secretary. 
Avausta TABER, Supt. 





The next Third-day evening meeting will be held 
at Spruce street meeting-house on the 23d inst., at 
7% o'clock. 


CIRCULAR. MEETINGS. 


llth mo. 21st, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 

a Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 

“ = 28th, Centredale, lowa, 3 P.M. 
12th mo. 5th, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A.M. 

6 “Reading, Pa., 2 P.M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Newtown, Vel. co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
Mill Creek, Del., 2 P.M. 


“ “ 


be “ 
“ “ 


“ 12th, 





ITEMS. 


A sare shock of earthquake was felt at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on the evening of the 27th ult. A se- 
vere shock was also felt at Holly Springs, Miss., ac- 
companied by a loud, rumbling noise. 
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On the evening of the 4th inst., the steamship Pa. 
cific, whilst near Cape Flattery, Vancouver’s Island, 
collided with some other vessel. An hour afterward 
she sank. Out of the 200 persons on board but three 
have been found. 


On the 12th inst., there was a severe earthquake at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The shock lasted ten seconds, and 
was accompanied by a rumbling sound “ coming 
from the west androlling gradually east.’ Buil- 
dings were swayed by the motion. | 


THe Steamer City of Waco, from New York, was 
totaly destroyed by fire on the 9th inst., while an. 
chored just outside of Galveston, between the hours 
of one and three o'clock in the morning. The City 
of Waco had a crew of thirty men, and carried 20 
passengers. It is feared these have all perished, 
She was a screw steamship of 1,500 tons burthen, 
built at Chester, in 1873, and was va.ued at $150,000, 
Her cargo was valued at $100,000. 


Six trunks of large fossil comfer trees have 
been obtained so far at the Cragleith quarries, in 
Scotland. The largest, thirty-six feet long and 
thirteen feet in circumference, has been taken tothe 
British Museum, and is to be set up there erect. 
Another is nearly thirty feet in length, and has been 
removed to the Botanical Gardea. The surface of 
each is bituminous coal, varying from one-twentieth 
of an inch in thichness to two inches. ‘The wunks 
inside of this coaly exterior consists of carbonate of 
lime, magnesia, iron and free carbon in varying pro- 
portions. The coaly exter.or is attributed to bitu- 
men passing to the surface as the destruction of the 
wood was guing on within —Boston 7'ranscript. 


On the 26th of last month a great conflagration 
destroyed nearly the whole busiuess portion of Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. Hotels, church s, newspaper 
and telegraph offices, the county buildings, miuing 
buildings and stores were destroyed, and it is esti- 
mated that ten thousand people were made home- 
less. The total loss is estimated at $7,500,000. A 
number of the women and children have been sent 
to other towns, but it is estimated that three thou- 
sand of the inhabitants who remain are destitute of 
food and shelter, anu at least five hundred of these 
are wiihout necessary clothing. Relief, however, is 
pouring in from all sides. Tne work of rebuilding 
the burned district has already commenced, and 
will be vigorously carried on. According to the 
latest advices, uo Gamage has beeu done to the in- 
terior of the mines, and the hoisting works will 
again be running in from sixty to ninety days.— 
Lublic Ledger. 


Tue third annual session of the American Health 
Association was held in Baltimore last week. Dr. 
Joseph M. Toner, of Washington, delivered the in- 
troductory address in which he “referred to the 
growing recognition of the duty of Governments to 
take measures for the protection of the public 
health, and said that hygienic principles should be- 
come a part of primary educa:ion. He spoke of the 
adoption of sanitary regulations in Europe, and said 
that State Boards of Heaith have been organized in 
nine States of this Union. In the registration of 
vital statistics, however, only two States, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode /sland, had a system that-produces 
satisfactory results. He dwelt, in conclusion, upon 
the necessity of proper sewerage, drainage and pure 
water, and the importance of the proper lighting 
and ventilation of dwellings; and also considered 
the question of the drainage of the rural distiicts, 
including all the marsh and swamp lands in the 
United States.” 
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tWard 
three GUSTAVUS GOLDZB,| EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
ike at 531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
s, and : romptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 
A Full assortment of Cloth8, Cassimeres, and Vest- | P puy, y 
ae ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms A. P. MORRIS & co., 
uil- seasonable. Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.-@e 
was ESTABLISHED 1853. 
our SDE ARORLITAL ABs 
City 
te 0 iit, the latent and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
heal FACTORY AND SALESROOVS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
’ 
000, b by aareersd Sue PENNA. 
PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 
lave ‘Beautiful!’ ‘“Charming!" ‘Oh how lovely!” “ What are they 
a worth?” etc Such are the exclamations of those who see the}: t 
, ln new Uhromos prosuced by the European ad American C? vowe Pabiia ing 
and Co. Every one will want them. It requires no talking to sell the pictures, 
they speak for themselves. Canvassers, Agents, and Ladies and Geatlemen 
the = set loyment, vill find this the best opening ever offered 10 make 
ect pe Sea 2°08, FSS Wetoeee Se Den 
- Farnitare Waervoms a 10th Street. 5 ISKEPTON FILE 
ieth I. TH PAI ER 
nkg EF. HOPKINS, AT THE OFFICE OF, 
e of Manufacturer and Dealer in 
iTO- = - 
10 Fine Cabinet Ware, 
tue : WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, DYER TI 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, CENT 
on J 


ir- {7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done es ed SOM ST. 





er 
ow - ay ease Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
fn karat gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
- ’ oT W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, Gian btimale from us before 





a No. 622 Market street, making any fdve rising Contracts 
of WATER FILTERS. TAYLOR ACADEMY. 





se Stone Water Filters, from $3.50 to $10.00. 
18 Metal Filters, with Porcelain Coolers from $7.00 (Founded by T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, 1857.) 
1g to $15.00. 4 
id Porcelain Filters and Coolers from $9.00 to $15.00. A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL 
. The most thoroughly reliable Filters in use. Institution for both Sexes. 
z Manufaetured and for sale at the Old Established 
i House Furnishing Store of OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON STS8., 
=) BE. S. FARSON & CO. WILMINGTON, DEL., 
No. 220 Dock St., (below Walnut St.,) * 
, 0. ws ( PHILADELPHIA. RE OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 18785. 
ptiininaael | The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- 


rect care of a teacher of the Academy. 


KAU B, FRYMIER J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 
& EDWARDS, LAROOL, Low ee, Month sh, 1876. 


Successors to Having been one of the Board of Visitors to.J. K. Taylor’s 

B. DORSEY & SONS, —— in a don Cay ae and also @ grand- 

° parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, 
China, Glass, and that the institution was conducted with ability and success, 





ssselteminemaceay| ora a 

urchasers ot French China Dinner and Tea Sets, Plain and : . 

sive and var eine eran > Enea Se Smee CARPETINGS. 

Eas bora coretety sivected, und parchates fur ease, onaat 

ing un to eel: at the lowret cwan pric-s. ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Tertodes temdon a ST aedaumnaal ‘China and| Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 

glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. BENJAMIN c REEN : 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
i Opposite the New Pann Office. £1 3p 823 33 North Second Bt., Philada. 


—— i Ul OD OCCU '!|O™ 
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DOMESTIC \ E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
SEWING alates or Japan at 40 c., 50 c.,, 60c., 70c., 80c., 90¢,, 


$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by’ mail 
MACHINES. 


by adding 18-. per lb. for postage to any part of the 





country. Friends from a distance ‘can rely-on get- d 
Liberal Terms of Ex- | ting good teas for the money. Direet to WILLIAM 
changefor Second-hand INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 31 North Second Street, Phil. 


ial hines of eyery des- | adelphia, Pa. 
“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. : 





EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 
Acents Wantep. “@& NEW YORK. 





JOHN W. BARBER, 
Commission a 





9 
No. 330 N. WATER STREET, | sore puraBLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 
, | Has in store a lot of very fine York State Potatoes, For steep or flat roofs. Gan be applied by inex- 


Early Rose and Peach Blows, suitable for perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 


finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 


seed or family use. 


Sea Sen ee kL alll We 
| Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, " wr 

THE oo MN MUTUAL | 105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. % oy 

{ ' 


| oofing shipped to any part of the country, also yarn! 
LIFE INSURANCE COMP’ Y | dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof-  § alle 
ing Felt; 3 cents per pound. ‘ Oxide Roofing Pain- 3 of w 


OF PHILADELPHIA. for" Felt, Tin, and Shiagled Roofs, 40 cents per galt 
Assets Accumulated, - - $4,875,663.94. | lom. Pitch $3 per barrel. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All ot | PHILADELPHIA, June 7, 1875. 


its surplus premiums are returned to the members} Messrs. Morse & MINER: ae 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest; Gents:—The roofs of the three howsés, Nos. 135, Re 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their | 137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with I 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. | your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- “Do 
Agents Wanted. Apply to : fect condition now, Have required nothing done : 
; ‘ to them, and are perfectly satisfactor sa 
H. S. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres., L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, to 





921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penna. . No. 16 South Third Street. . a 

B 
. e 

t 


Compizte materials for a new roof 4} c. a sq. ft.; can be laid by any one, and is superior to ALL 
other roofings for CHEAPNESS, FIRE-PROOF qualities and puRABILITY. Sampies, also 100-PAGE BOOK, FRE. 
Fout particulars how to repair op roofs, save re-shingling, PREVENT decay, and 


Stops Leaks, Effectually and Cheaply. 


in roofs of all kinds, mailed any one stating where they saw this notice; write or call ar once. Glines’ 
Rubber Roofing being very elastic and requiring NO tar or gravel, is strongly recommended by Archi- 
tects, Corp: rations, Public Institutiogs, Builders, and leading men in all sections, for NEw steep or flat 
roofs , can also be laid over Oup shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with positive satisfaction ; will 
not draw and split apart or crack; is clean to handle; pliable in conp weather; has No smell in hot 
weather; sheds water readily. Correspondence INVITED. Agents wanted in every town, and liberal 
inducements offered. 


N. W. SLATE ROOFING CO., {(°.83,Fe2' St, Bis. 


carpet atRigg OE reer sername ore =P ey SOY NT CT EE 
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